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Peter Penguin Talking 


SUMMER winds afd summer weather make one 
want to roam the world. Oscar and I had a trip 
last week. Mr. Zabriski had gone to visit his aunt 
who does not like Oscar, because he splashes. 
Once Oscar went ah him. Mr, Zabriski’s aunt has a very neat house 
and even though Oscar stayed in the bathroom all the time, except 
when the aunt was taking her bath, she said that he was a trouble, 
getting her bathmat soggy and, anyway, he was not a fit companion 
for a Christian. Mr. Zabriski said that Oscar had some fine sides to his 
character if you understood him. 

But I guess he decided the aunt was not learning to understand Oscar 
very fast, because this time he left Oscar with me. “Have a good time, 
young ’uns,” he said, “but don’t go too far from the water. And if you 
keep out of trouble, ll bring you something nice.” 

So we started out on our own trip, sticking to waterways, river and 
lake and pond, with short portages in between. As we were poking 
along one evening up a sleepy little stream, looking for a place to stop 
and fish, we came to a grassy pool and there we saw a green, grey fish 
slithering along between the wet water weeds. 

“Shshsh!” he said. 

“Why?” I whispered, motioning to Oscar to keep still. 

“I wanted to tell you something,” he said, “before you made a terrible 
mistake, and my voice isn’t strong.” 

“What mistake?” 

“Eating me,” answered the green, grey fish gloomily. “Don’t do it. 
I’m all gristle and bone, bone and gristle.” 

“Oh, thanks for telling me,” I said, “but you know I don’t think I'd 
have eaten you anyway.” 

“Why not?” he asked sharply. 

“Well,—uh, I just wouldn’t have thought of it—looking at you. I 
guess it’s your color.” 

“What’s wrong with my color?” and the green, grey fish sounded 
very cross and glared up at us with his yellow, green eyes. 

“Nothing. But green isn’t usual for fish, and I have been told that 
fish that had turned even a little green weren’t fit to eat.” 

“NonsENSE! Green fish are delicious, dee-ee-licious!” 











“TI think so, too,” said Oscar sweetly, swimming up closer. “Shall we 
shake fins on it?” 

“Td be de-li—” but he caught Oscar’s eye and saw Oscar’s mouth 
open, and the green, grey fish made a deep dive down and where he 
came up we never knew. 

“Live and learn,” I said to Oscar. “One meets some queer fish when 
one travels.” 

Well, that was just one of the educational things that happened to us. 
We had other adventures and picked up some good stories. One of the 
best was “The Hungry Gorillas,” which you will find on page 37. 
That story was told by Prince Nyabongo. He is the brother of a king 
who rules in Central Africa near the Mountains of the Moon, which 
is the part of the country that Stanley and Livingstone explored, if you 
know about them. Some day you will want to read a book Prince 
Nyabongo wrote for grown-ups, THE Story oF AN AFRICAN CHIEF. 

You will find two Western stories this month—“Lippity Longears” 
which is about a young Jack Rabbit on the Texas plains, and “Gunshot 
Messenger” which tells how Bret Harte drove for Wells Fargo in the 
days of stage robbers. The latter is by Hildegarde Hawthorne who 
lives in California where it happened and loves to collect stories about 
the adventurous days of California’s early history. Her last book, No 
Roap Too Long, tells how a seventeen-year-old boy went with Fremont 
in the first trek across The Great Basin from Salt Lake to the Sierras. 
Look up that and Lone Riper at your library if you like Westerns. 

Young astronomers will be glad to see Armand Spitz back again 
with another article, ““Man and the Moon.” Some time next winter he 
is going to tell us about the great telescope they are installing on Mt. 
Wilson, Any one who likes to study stars and has not yet seen his Pin 
Pornt PLANETARIUM should look it up right away. Fine summer nights 
are a good time to begin such a study because you can stay up later. 

One Penguin Club has taken astronomy as its summer hobby. You 
will find out what some of the other clubs are doing if you will read 
Penguin Club News. You can find out how to join on page 56. Peter 
Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FISHERMAN 


By ExvizapetH SAWYER 


I sat on the wharf and dangled my legs, 
And I dangled my fishline, too. _ 

I wished that the flounders would start to bite 
As the silly fish ought to do. 


I baited my hook with a slippery clam 
That would please any flounder’s eyes; 
Then, all of a sudden, I felt a pull, 
And hauled up a flopping prize. 


I thought, “I will have him for supper tonight, 
Oh, so tender and crisp and sweet.” 

But while I was planning, a thin gray cat 
Decided he’d have a treat. 


So that’s why I’m sitting here on the wharf; 
It’s a splintery old wharf, too. 

And I’m wishing another fish will bite 
As a silly fish ought to do. 
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Bret Harte had a truly stirring 
adventure in the stagecoach days 


GUNSHOT MESSENGER 


By HitpecarpeE HawTHoRNE 


Illustrated by Sanford Tousey 


Tue younc MAN, as he doubtless thought himself, although 
he looked more like a boy, groaned slightly and pulled first 
one, then the other, of a pair of worn patent-leather shoes from 
his feet. Removing what remained of the socks, he stretched 
his agonized toes in the cool breeze blowing down the canyon. 
Next he flung the right-hand shoe to the side of the high-road, 
calling out in a lugubrious voice, ““Good-by forever,” as it sank 
from sight, repeating the words as the second shoe followed 
the first. 

Sticking his feet into the small stream beside which he was 
seated, he heaved a deep sigh. 

“So here we are,” he remarked finally, gazing down on the 
chafed and swollen members. “I am still ready for anything, 
even though I feel as if years had passed since last I ate. But 
you! You, who should be my support, who should be eager 
and willing to press onward to fortune 
and to fame, you—” he ended with a 
mocking laugh. 

After two hours’ rest, the young 
man limped down the road again. He 
hoped to reach some place to spend 
the night. Around the second sharp 
turn in the dust-laden route, he came 
upon a welcome sight. There on the 
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ridge above him stood a two-storey, white-washed house with 
a narrow veranda and a sign in black letters, Mrs. RANDALL’s: 
Rooms anpD MEALs. 

The young fellow hobbled up the stony slope to the steps 
leading to the open front door and sat down on the top one. 
He looked white and forlorn, sitting with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his hands. A small girl, coming out 
through the door, studied him a moment or two, then came 
toward him. 

Laying a hand on his arm, she peered into his face with dark, 
roguish eyes. “Are you going to cry, Mister?” 

He stared back at her, then burst out laughing. “I’d rather 
like to, but I don’t think it would do any good. Let’s both 
laugh instead.” 

“Mellie,” came a woman’s voice from within the house, fol- 
lowed next instant by its owner. The young man got to his feet, 
bowed, smiling. 

“If this is your daughter, Madam, I congratulate you most 
heartily.” 

“‘He’s a nice man, Marmie. I like him.” 

The woman smiled at the two, taking the travel-worn appear- 
ance of the young man in at a glance. 

“You look as though you had been through difficulties, 
Mr.—?” 

“Frank Harte is my name. Yes, I not only failed to find gold, 
but have pretty much used up my clothes, myself, and my 
money.” He put his hand into a pocket and drew it out with 
three silver dollars and a two-bit piece. “Three and a quarter, 
my total wealth, Madam, not including a hopeful temperament, 
a stout heart and more or less brains.” He smiled at her. 

Mrs. Randall smiled back. She had made up her mind that 
she liked this young man and would help him if she could. 
“Are you looking for a job?” she asked. 
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“Yes, Ma’am, I am indeed,” Harte an- 
swered. “I’m aiming to go anywhere that 
wants a school teacher, or an apothecary’s 
























clerk, or a printer, or an expressman, or 
even a newspaper writer. In return, I’m 
hoping for the offer of three meals a day, a 
place to sleep, and any small dole in honest 
money, be it no more than a poke of 
gold dust. Is this too much to ask of 
FE] Dorado?” 

“Not too much, perhaps,” she answered, 
“but I’ve heard about a different kind of 
job.” She hesitated a moment, and then 
asked abruptly, “Can you shoot?” 

Startled, he gazed at her. She waited 
his answer. 

“Shoot? Well, I’ve shot ducks in the 
tule swamps.” 

“Oh! I was thinking that the stage that 
comes through here every evening on its 
way to Sonora needs an express messenger. 
The young man who had the job got shot «+ 
through the arm two-three days ago, and 4 
they’ve not been able to find another. 
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They pay twenty-five a week and your keep. You’d have 
to be spry with the packages, and know how to use 4 
pistol—” 

“T’ve fired a pistol,” young Harte interrupted eagerly. “Not 
at any one, you understand, but just fired it. Is—is there a lot 
of that to do, Madam?” 

“No, no. Harry had been gunshot messenger nearly six 
months and this was the first hold-up. They caught the bandit 
and he won’t do any more harm,” she added, her voice grim. 
“Jim Hawkins, the driver, is a first class man, too. You'll like 
working with him.” 

“If he takes me.” 

“Wells, Fargo & Company will have to hire you, but if Jim 
Hawkins speaks for you, and I’m sure he will, that'll be all 
right. He’s due to arrive in time for five-o’clock supper, and 
you can go right on to Sonora with him after that—if you feel 
like taking the job?” 

“Td take any job that didn’t require walking,” laughed Harte. 
“This sounds fine. And then I’ll be coming through here every 
day to see you and Mellie.” He smiled at Mellie, who smiled 
back, suddenly shy. 

After supper Harte had his chance to talk to Jim Hawkins 
and ask for the messenger’s job on the stagecoach. 

“Reckon mebbe you'll do,” said Jim Hawkins, doubtfully, 
looking young Harte over with a critical eye. “You're thin 
enough to move lively, anyhow. Ill give you a chance, seeing 
there’s no one else applying. Be seeing you tomorrow, Mrs. 
Randall.” 

“Me, too. And a million thanks. ’By, Mellie.” Harte hastily 
climbed to the seat beside the driver. Driving with Jim Hawkins 
was to experience both an adventure and a lesson in the highest 
skill. A man slightly above medium height, with strong, broad 
shoulders, supple hands, wrists of steel, Jim was worth watch- 
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ing. He was a silent man, rarely speaking a word during a trip. 
But his hands, through the reins, spoke a clear language to the 
horses. Between the gloved fingers the lines tightened, loosened, 
bore lightly as a feather or so strongly that the wildest steed of 
any team recognized the complete control. The brake was 
handled with the same frictionless competence, his foot con- 
stantly playing upon it. A touch with the butt of the whip 
on a wheeler’s flank to urge him into the collar on a sharp curve 
to prevent any cramping of the wheels, a slight scrape of the 
brake, and all six horses made the swing as though of their 
own volition. Jim drove with the reins so slack that the horses 
barely felt the bit, knew only there was a sure hand behind 
them. 

Young Harte, a close observer, watched all this perfection 
with lively interest. To sit beside a man like this was worth 
any risk, he decided. And on those wild highways, rough, stony, 
deep in dust, skirting the rim of deep canyons without an inch 
to spare—indeed, Frank muttered to himself that the outside 
wheels were often supported only by the dust that rolled back 
from the flying hoofs—risk was a constant companion. 

They rolled up the twining main street of Sonora in fine 
style, to draw to a stop in front of the Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany office with a flourish. Hawkins tossed the reins to the 
young man waiting and leaped to the ground, saying over his 
shoulder, “Come along inside.” Harte leaped, too, hoping with 
all his heart he would be given the job. 

The thin, dark man behind the counter made no difficulty. 
What Jim said was enough. 

“Sign your full name here, and where you come from,” he 
ordered, pushing forward a large book. “You'll be responsible 
for all goods put in your charge. If you git hurt, is there any- 
one to notify?” 

“My mother, Sir,” replied Harte, setting down his full name, 
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Francis Bret Harte, with a flourish. 
The clerk then sent him into an adjoin- 
ing room where he received a short 
coat, a belt and a pistol, also shoes and 
socks. The business was settled. 
“There’s a room for you at the 
Universal Hotel,” the agent told him, 
“an’ you git your meals there when 
you ain’t on the road. The stage leaves 
here at six A.M. You be here half an 
hour earlier to put your packages 
aboard ready to heave out when re- 





quired.” 

The room proved not much bigger 
than a dog-house, but clean. Young 
Bret Harte, or Frank, as he was more 
generally called, ate and went to bed. 
It had been a strenuous day, full of sur- 
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prise and, he thought thankfully, leaving him full of food and 
with a salary in prospect. Of course, as gunshot messenger he 
might get shot in the arm—or even through the heart. You had 
to take your chance in life. 

Before the month was out, Frank had developed into a pretty 
fair messenger. He had become entirely accustomed to the mad 
hazards of the road; he began to know regular customers by 
their nicknames, who was mining where, what luck this fellow 
had, who had made a strike, who had lost his all. He called 
cheery greetings to the women who came to the doorways of 
their shacks to watch the stage go by, or to receive a parcel. 
The small boys hailed him, grinning back to his grin, and the 
little girls smiled, hung their heads if bashful, and waved wildly 
as the stage rushed on. Frank grew more expert with each 
trip, leaping on and off the vehicle while it was yet moving 
along briskly, tossing out his express packages expertly, hang- 
ing to the rear of the coach by hand and foot as the horses sped 
on between one waiting figure and another. 

But he remained devoted to his first friends, the Randalls. 
In the mornings the stage made only a minute’s halt if there was 
something to leave, or a passenger to take aboard. But in the 
afternoons the supper stop allowed a full hour. Mellie usually 
appropriated him immediately, greatly to her mother’s amuse- 
ment. 

“You’ve won her heart, Frank. She’s always counting the 
moment the stage is due. But don’t let her bully you too 
much.” 

He laughed, pleased. “She’s the sweetest thing on the whole 
route, Mrs. Randall, and this supper stop the happiest event 
of our day.” 

Harte had been making the run some six weeks when Mellie 
announced proudly that the next day was her birthday. 

“Tl be six tomorrow, Frank. I’m big now.” 
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“You are. Then I'll bring you a present. Be on the watch 
for us.” She hugged herself, chuckling, snapping her dark eyes 
at him. 

At the general store in Sonora, which carried a conglomera- 
tion of merchandise, Bret Harte found a doll’s tea-set, decorated 
with tiny bunches of red roses. Mellie would love it, he thought, 
grinning to himself. Carefully packed, he put it in the carpet- 
bag he took with him, hidden under the seat. 

A half mile from Mrs. Randall’s that evening, Jim set the 
horses to a lively pace, liking to draw up at the foot of the slope 
leading to her house with a grand flourish. On they rolled, the 
horses’ hoofs clacking, harness creaking, stage body swinging 
on its leathers. They had almost reached the stopping place 
when suddenly, darting out from behind a clump of manzanita, 
Mellie came running. 

“Hallo, Frank, hallo!” she called. 

Then her gay call changed to a terrified scream. She had 
stumbled, fallen, was rolling helplessly down the slope just as 
the leading pair came abreast of her. With a groan Hawkins 
saw that it was too late to stop his horses. The only hope was 
to hasten them, on the bare chance that the cruel wheels would 
pass before the little girl struck the road. The six horses burst 
into a gallop. 

Harte, seated on the side of the stage nearest the child, saw 
that, though the front wheel might miss her, the rear one might 
not. One chance there was, and he took it. Gathering himself 
together on the swaying, speeding stage, he hurled himself into 
the air to drop sprawling over the small body a split second 
before it fell into the road. They rolled onward away from 
the stage together. 

An age later, Frank opened his eyes and found himself gazing 
into the troubled face of Mrs. Randall. 

“What’s the matter?” he questioned feebly. Then recollec- 
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tion struck him in an aching flash, and struggling to sit up he ” 
gasped, “Mellie?” 

“Mellie’s all right, but you must keep still a while. You saved 
her, Frank! Except for one or two little bruises, she’s un- 
harmed.” 


“Good. I remember jumping, and that’s all. Gosh, my head 
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MELLIE WAS PLEASED WITH HER BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


aches,” and muttering a little, he relaxed. He allowed himself 
to enjoy the blissful peace of the wet bandage, the faint smell 
of vinegar. That throb ‘of pain was beginning to fade into the 
distance. 

Next morning, a white cloth bound about his head, he was 
eating breakfast with Mellie seated opposite, her beautiful tea- 
set spread out on the table before her. Mellie was pleased with 
her birthday present, but she was more interested in telling 
Frank about her bruises. 

“A great big blue one is on this side of me, and this one on 
my arm is big, too.” She pushed up her sleeve to show a patch 
of blue, black and yellow. “But not as bad as your head,” she 
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admitted graciously. “Marmie said it was all bloody. Poor 
Frank.” 

“Oh, I like it, Mellie. ’'ve always wanted to wear a hand- 
some bandage on my head. Quite becoming, don’t you agree?” 
He stopped abruptly, with an embarrassed grin, as Jim Hawkins 
strode into the room with Mrs. Randall. “Mellie and I are com- 
paring the scars of war, but I’m all ready to go with you, Mr. 
Hawkins. In spite of these trappings, I’m feeling perfectly all 
right again.” 

“You stay right here where you are till I git back this eve- 
ning,” said Jim Hawkins. “Then you can come on back to 
Sonora with me if Mrs. Randall says so. Why you didn’t break 
your neck I don’t know. You went down head first. I tell you, 
Mrs. Randall, I’ve been held up twice and once had the man at 
my side killed, but I’ve never had a shock like the sight of your 
little gal—” he stopped abruptly, and looked at Mellie. “Don’t 
vou ever come a-running to meet this stage again, young lady. 
Promise?” 

Mellie’s dark head drooped. “Cross my heart,” she promised. 

“Then that’s all right,” said Mr. Hawkins. “I must be going. 
I’ve told them at the office, Frank, and Smith said to take off all 
the time you need.” 

“T’ll be back tonight, sure thing. If a gunshot messenger can’t 
stand a bump on the head, he’d better take up knitting,” an- 
swered Harte, laughing. “But I’m going to enjoy this day with 
the Randalls since you say so, Sir.” 

“And you'll tell me a story, like you promised,” announced 
Mellie. 

“T will, a grand story. There’s nothing I like better than to tell 
stories,” declared Francis Bret Harte, who was to tell so many 
to the delight of thousands and thousands of readers. 

He was back on the job next day, none the worse. Two or 
three weeks slipped by. Summer was at its height, with the dust 
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terrific and the heat fierce, when a letter offering him a position 
in Eureka on the Humboldt County newspaper arrived in 
Sonora. Here was the opening he had longed for. 

“Newspaper work is what I want, but I'll stay on till you 
find a new messenger, Mr. Hawkins: You've given me the finest 
weeks of my life. I haven’t had to pull a gun, and perhaps that’s 
a disappointment. But it has its advantages, of course,” and he 
grinned at the driver, whose stage was spinning along a level 
and fairly straight stretch of highway at the moment. Jim Haw- 
kins returned the grin a trifle grimly. 

“No telling but you'll get your chance before you quit, 
Frank. Seems the Placerville stage was held up three days ago 
by two bandits, and a day back there was another hold-up by 
two fellers, likely the same pair, between Moke Hill and Sutter 
Creek. Our turn might come next—or the fellers may head 
somewheres else.” 

Harte took his pistol out of its holster and looked it over 
thoughtfully. 

“I hope, if I do have to fire this thing, that it won’t kill either 
you or me, Mr. Hawkins. A pistol is apt to go wild on me, but 
I assure you, if the bullet should hit you instead of one of the 
bandits, it will be entirely unintentional on my part.” 

Talk of the hold-ups was general along the route. Miners 
who had gold on hand were not sure whether it was better to 
hide it in their bedding, taking the risk of having the bandits 
drop in on them, or to give it in charge of the messenger. Some 
took one way, some the other. Frank accepted the dust, gave 
his receipts, and delivered the stuff safely at the end of the run, 
one day after another without an alarm, and without further 
news of the robbers. 

After a few days, the first excitement died down, but Frank 
was conscious of an added alertness on the part of Jim Hawkins, 
especially toward evening. He shared this alertness. After all; 
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he did want to take on that newspaper job waiting for him 
at Eureka. 

A week later the clerk at the express office informed Harte 
that a new man had been found to take his place. This was on 
a Thursday. 

“He’ll be here Saturday to take over. You make the run to- 
morrow, hand in your gun and the rest of the stuff, take your 
pay and sign off. You’ve been entirely satisfactory, Mr. Harte, 
and if you ever want another job with the Company, I’ll be glad 
to recommend you.” 

This was pleasant. But it was with a very real grief that the 
young man sat down, that final supper time, with Mrs. Randall 
and Mellie. Good-bys are sad between friends, and though 
Eureka was still in California, it was a long way off, and could 
only be reached by a difficult sea trip. 

What with the good-bys and the special supper Mrs. Randall 
had prepared, the stage left somewhat later than usual. It was 
a clear night, the stars shone dancing in the sky between the 
dark trees and cliffs as the horses sped along, knowing they were 
headed for the corral and a good feed. Frank sat silent beside 
the driver, thinking of the odd chance that had put him where 
he was. He smiled suddenly, remembering how he had cussed 
his feet for failing him. Why, it was owing to them that all this 
had happened to him. He would never have been a gunshot 
messenger— | 

Here he steadied himself as the stage swung around a sharp 
curve in a dark shadowy part of the road. He steadied himself, 
then gasped. For the horses gave a wild plunge, shying abruptly 
at a scramble amid the bushes alongside. In the light of the stars 
Frank saw a tall figure erect itself, grey, menacing. Like a flash 
he yanked out his pistol and fired. The shape dropped as the 
driver hauled in on the reins and clamped down the brake. A 
faint crashing sounded from the bushes, then silence. 
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“Hey,” yelled Harte, “don’t stop, man! They’ll get us yet-— 
I only plugged one—” 

Mr. Hawkins was not easily given to laughter, but now he 
was laughing, a loud, long laugh. Still holding the horses, who 
were prancing against the lines and the brake, he turned to his 
companion. 

“Wait a minute an’ we'll have a look at this bandit you 
plugged. Lucky there ain’t any passengers this trip. Jump down 
an’ go take a good look while I hold the horses steady. The 
other feller done run off, I heard him go.” 

To tell the truth, Frank had no special desire to follow Jim 
Hawkins’ orders. Gritting his teeth, he clambered down and 
stole cautiously back along the road, his pistol ready to shoot. 

There, just off the 
road, lay a dark heap, 
motionless. Frank came 
slowly near, feeling a lit- 
tle sick. How queer it 
looked, as he approached. 
How very queer! 

And then he was laugh- 
ing, too. Dead there on 
the roadside lay a large 
bear, huddled in a heap, 
a mass of rough fur 
slumped where it had 
: fallen. 

“Poor old chap,” he 
said, looking down at it. 
“You ought not to have 
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HE STOLE BACK CAUTIOUSLY messenger.” 
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“T'll git Injun Pete to dress that skin for you, Frank,” prom- 
ised Jim Hawkins, as the stage rolled on its way shortly after- 
ward. “Make you a nice robe and be a kind o’ souvenir to you. 
But you sure are quick on the trigger, and ’tain’t every man 
can kill a bear with one pistol shot, no, Sir! I’ve never done 
it myself. You’d ought to stick on with me, ’stead of leaving 
to be a newspaper writer.” 

“No, Mr. Hawkins, I think it’s the right time for me to quit. 
I'll take you up on Injun Pete, though, and when he’s got the 
skin right, I’ll ask you to take it to the Randalls for me. It'll 
be nice for them to sit on when winter comes.” 


WHISTLE, DAUGHTER, WHISTLE 


A Mountain BALLap 
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Whis-+le,daughter, whistle, and youshallhavea cow. 
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I can’t whis-tle, Mo-ther, be-cause I don’t know how. 


Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a goat. 
I can’t whistle, mother, because it hurts my throat. 


Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a pig. 
I can’t whistle, mother, because I am too big. 


Whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a man. 
(Whistle two measures) I’ve just found out I can. 
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LIPPITY LONGEARS 


By ExizasetH W. Baker 
Illustrated by Glen Rounds 


Once THERE was a little Jack Rabbit named Lippity Longears. 
His front legs were short and his hind legs were long, and when 
he ran, his long ears with black spots near their tips stood 
straight up on his head. And he lived away out on the Plains 
near the Sand Hills. 

Lippity’s father was Daddy Longears. He had short front 
legs and long hind legs, too, and when he ran his long ears with 
black spots near their tips stood straight up on his head. And he 
could run faster than anything else that lived on the Western 
Plains. 

He could run faster than the horned frogs, who have horns 
on their heads and spots and spines on their backs. They are 
not really frogs at all, but a kind of lizard, and they are very 
swift runners. 

And he could jump higher and quicker than the rattlesnakes 
who sometimes grow to be seven feet long, and can strike half 
their length like lightning. 

Daddy Longears could even outrun the chaparral birds, who 
have the longest legs and the longest tails and the longest and 
sharpest bills of any bird that lives on the Plains. Their feathers 
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glisten with a sheen of green 
and blue, and their wattles are 
orange colored. And they run 
so fast they are called “road 
runners.” 

He could run far and away 
' faster than the coyotes, who, 
; being a kind of small, tawny 





wolf, are much larger than Jack 
Rabbits, and can even outrun a horse. 

So Daddy Longears was not afraid of anything that lived on 
the Plains. And Daddy Longears taught little Lippity to jump 
high and run fast. 

“When you can jump higher and run faster than anything 
else,” he said, “you will not need to be afraid. You will only 
need to look out.” And Daddy Longears took Lippity out every 
morning and every evening and taught him what to look out 
for. 

“Look out for rattlesnakes, Lippity,” said Daddy Longears. 
“Rattlesnakes like little Jack Rabbits for breakfast, and they 
often hide behind bunches of mesquite and prickly pear. Watch 
out for them. But they usually rattle before they strike.” 

Daddy Longears reached out with his forefoot and shook a 
dry pod on a mesquite bush. It made a dry, whirring sound. 
“Whenever you hear a sound like that,” said Daddy Longears, 
“Sump quick and run fast. Can you remember that?” 

“T’ll try to remember,” said little Lippity. 

Next morning Lippity was out early in the coolness before 
the sun came up, looking for his breakfast. He ate a few mes- 
quite buds, and looked around for something else. 

Not far away were two horned frogs, with horns on their 
heads and spots and spines on their backs, and they were making 
their breakfast of red ants. Just beyond the horned frogs, 
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Lippity saw a bunch of prickly pear, all covered with big, red ~ 
fruit. He hopped over to the bunch, and had just begun to 
nibble a big juicy pear, when he heard a dry, whirring sound. 
Lippity was startled. He remembered what Daddy Longears 
had told him. 

“A rattlesnake!” he thought, and jumped as far and as high 
as he could. Something struck him a bad blow on the side of 
the head. It almost stunned him. He thought the rattlesnake had 
him sure. But he heard the horned frogs laughing, and when he 
opened his eyes, there was nothing there any worse than a big 
brown grasshopper, looking surprised. 

“What did you hit me for?” asked the grasshopper, “rubbing 
his head. 

“What did you hit me for?” asked Lippity, rubbing his head. 

“T didn’t mean to hit you,” replied the grasshopper. “I was 
just jumping.” 

“I didn’t mean to hit you, either,” said Lippity. “I was jump- 
ing, too. But I thought I heard a rattlesnake.” 

Then they both laughed. 

“Tt must have been the sound of my wings that you heard,” 
said the grasshopper, whirring as he jumped away. 

So Lippity ran back to finish his prickly pear. But this time 
he looked all around the 
bunch before he went close. 
He didn’t forget about rattle- 
snakes again. 

Next, Daddy Longears 
taught Lippity to look out 
for coyotes. 

“If you see a coyote com- 
ing,” said Daddy Longears, 
“you must jump and run, 
for coyotes like little Jack 
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“HELLO, LIPPITY!” SAID THE CHAPARRAL BIRD 


Rabbits for dinner. But you must never try to run downhill. 
Your forelegs are short, and your hind legs are long, and if you 
run downhill you will turn somersaults, and the coyotes may 
get you. You must run only on level ground or uphill. And you 
must never go out into the Sand Hills. There is no level ground 
in the Sand Hills; it is only uphill and downhill. And coyotes 
live out there. Can you remember that?” 

“T’ll try to remember,” said little Lippity. 

That evening Lippity was out in the coolness just after the 
sun went down, when he met a chaparral bird. The chaparral 
bird’s feathers glistened with a sheen of green and blue, and his 
wattles were orange colored. 

“Hello, Lippity!” said the chaparral bird. “Ill run you a 
race.” 

“All right!” said Lippity. 

Lippity was feeling very grown up and thought he was big 
enough now to outrun anything that lived on the Plains, just 
like Daddy Longears. 
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“One for the money, two for the show, 
Three to make ready, and four to go!” 


Off they shot. And the chaparral bird could run faster than 
Lippity had thought. Lippity found it hard work keeping up 
with him, and pretty soon the chaparral bird got a little ahead. 
Before Lippity knew it, they had reached the edge of the Sand 
Hills, and he dashed over the top of the first one, right after 
the chaparral bird. The next thing he knew he was going heels 
over head, turning somersaults right down that hill. 

Lippity heard the chaparral bird laughing, and then he re- 
membered what Daddy Longears had told him about not going 
into the Sand Hills, and about never running downhill. 

He thought he had better go back home. But just as he got 
to his feet again he saw a big coyote coming. The coyote’s 
mouth was open, and his red tongue was hanging out and his 
teeth gleamed white and sharp. 

The chaparral bird sprang lightly to the top of a mesquite 
bush, but there was nowhere for Lippity to hide. Lippity was 
badly scared. That coyote was coming fast. With one big jump 
Lippity started for home. Running for his life, he made it up 
that Sand Hill faster than he had come down. 








THAT COYOTE WAS COMING FAST 
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The coyote was close behind. Lippity felt the coyote’s hot 
breath on his back, and he ran his best. He was on level ground 
now. 

Before long, he looked over his shoulder. The coyote was so 
far behind that he had given up and was sitting on his tail. 
Lippity paused for breath. 

“Whew!” he said, his heart beating hard. “I'll remember 
that as long as I live! [’ll Never go into the Sand Hills again. 
And never will I try to run downhill.” 


ON THE WAY TO HEFFLIN’S BAY 


On the way to Hefflin’s Bay, 

I met a Fish from Mandalay, 

An eight-legged Cow, 

A purple Sow, 

And a headless Boy who gobbled hay! 


When I returned from Hefflin’s Bay, 
I saw the Boy that gobbled hay 

Kiss the eight-legged Cow, 

Ride the purple Sow, 

And shoot the Fish from Mandalay. 


Next time I go to Hefflin’s Bay, 

I'll spank the Boy that gobbled hay, 
For kissing Cows, 

And riding Sows, 

And killing Fish from Mandalay. 


—Maryjorie VircinitA BuRKHART 
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THE MYSTERY 
DOGS OF 
GLEN HAZARD 


By Maristan CHAPMAN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 





Part THREE 


Jane RAN as hard as she could. “Teddy! Ted-dee/” she called. 
“Where are you? Where’s the dog?” But Teddy was far ahead, 
and the dog was out of sight among the bushes. 

The little dog had fled along by the fence, a streaming streak 
of whitey-brown fur. It took a short cut across a vegetable 
patch, and bolted toward the wood-lot and the well. But Jane 
and Teddy had to run way around, for fear of being seen, and 
the dog was at the well-house long before them. 

They could hear her barking, short and sharp, “A—rouf, 
a—rouf, a—rouf!” And when they broke through the bushes, 
she was running in circles just as Ben and Rock had done, only 
much faster. She ran at the well and gave a little whimpering 
noise. Then she sat down and threw back her head and cried, 
“A h—ow—ah—ow—oo—ooh!”’ 

“We must get Mr. Bart to come with a ladder,” Teddy urged. 
“T sort of hate to. I wish we could... .” 

Jane rushed to pick up the little dog and comfort it. It 
sounded so heartbroken. But it dodged away and hovered out 
of reach, as it barked. 

“Get down on your tummy,” Jane called. “The boards are 
pulled off on this side and we can look down.” She flopped 
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down and began to wriggle across the well platform to the 
wide, black hole. “Be awfully careful! Some of these boards 
are rotten!” 

They crept far enough to peer into the hole. It smelled damp 
and fusty, but they could see nothing but blackness. 

“Tt can’t be very deep,” Jane said. “Because Mr. Bart dug it, 
and he couldn’t go deep down. It isn’t like the oil wells in 
father’s pictures and maps. They’ve got pipe going way into 
the earth.” 

Teddy groped for a twig and flung it down. They did not 
hear it hit, but a funny stirring noise came back. It was a 
fluttery, ticklish noise. “Sounds like stirring dry leaves with your 
hand,” whispered Jane. “Oh, dog! Watch out!” For the little 
white dog was on the very tip edge of the boards, whining. 

“Ssssh!” hissed Jane. 

Back from the dark hole came a tiny eek of sound. “Yeep— 
yeep!” And the little dog mother tried to hurl herself down, 
as Teddy gripped her hind legs. 

“Puppies!” Teddy sang out. “Jane, there’s puppies!” 

Jane moved back from the edge and sprang up looking this 
way and that, as if a ladder might happen out of the thin air. 
“Tll go to Mr. Bart’s. . . . Oh, let’s try this!” She pounced on 
a dented well-bucket that was half hidden in the vines. 

“Here’s some rope, too,” Teddy cried, crawling over on 
hands and knees, and rooting in a pile of trash. “It’s just a little 
bit. Here’s some more! Wait, dog! We're being as quick as 
we can!” 

The dog whined again and ran around the edge of the hole, 
trying to make up her mind to jump in. 

Jane tied bits of rope together, and fastened one end to the 
bucket handle. Then she lowered the bucket into the well till 
it hit something soft and stopped. 

Teddy and Jane looked at each other. What now? They had 
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a bucket down, but could not get the little puppies into it. 
“Let’s see—I know,” said Jane. “We'll let the mother dog 
down in the bucket!” 
So they hauled up the bucket, tumbled the tiny dog into it 
head first, and let her down gently to the bottom. They felt 





THEY TUMBLED THE TINY DOG IN HEAD FIRST 


her scramble out and upset the bucket, and heard her rammag- 
ing about among the dark rubble while her bark rang hollow and 
noisy. After a while, Jane pulled the bucket up. “She won’t 
get back in. How can we make her?” 

Teddy said, “Keep pulling the bucket a little way up, and 
letting it back. She’ll want out and see that’s the way.” 

Almost right away the little dog found out that if she wanted 
up, she would have to get back in the bucket. Up she came. 
But right away she began whimpering for her pups. Down they 
dumped her again, and this time after more twisting and fretting, 
she got the puppies into the bucket. 

Jane and Teddy pounced on them. They were just the size 
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of the little puff-ball back in the cage, but these were cold and 
their fuzzy fur was covered with dabs of mud. 

“Oooh!” said Jane, cuddling them up in her lap. “They’re 
shivering all over. They’re so skinny. They haven’t had a thing 
to eat for ever so long. Why didn’t we find out yesterday? 
Poor little things!” 

Teddy said, “They’re too little to make much noise. We 
never got close enough. Even Dale didn’t get very near. When 
the old man said to go away, we had to, didn’t we?” 

The little dog pranced on her hind legs, and romped around, 
she was so glad her puppies were safe. 

“I wish we could have them!” Jane sighed. 

“Aren’t we going to have them?” asked Teddy in surprise. 
“We found them and got them out!” 

“They belong to Mr. Bart,” said Jane, starting over to the 
old man’s house. She had one puppy snuggled in her arms and 
Teddy tucked the other in his blouse front. “Perhaps he’ll give 
us one for a reward.” 

As they went, the mother dog ran along, happy and trustful 
beside them. But they were due for disappointment and worse. 
When they got to Luther Bart’s cabin and held out the puppies, 
the old man was angry. He called Teddy a meddlesome little 
brat, and told Jane to set down the puppies and go along home. 
“I thought I told you to get gone!” he snarled. 

“Can’t we have the puppies?” asked Jane. “You don’t want 
them.” 

“No, you set ’em down. I been looking for those pups. Drop 
"em right there on that tow sack!” 

“How did they fall in the well?” asked Jane. “Don’t you take 
care of the baby ones? Dale Gillow said they were a special kind 
and worth lots of money.” 

Teddy piped up, “I bet you knew they were there. You 
chased us away. You were ashamed you didn’t get them out!” 
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“I TOLD YOU TO GET OUT,” THE OLD MAN SNARLED 


“D’you think I crave to lose valuable dogs?” quarreled Luther 
Bart. He squinted down at the thin, shivering little mite in Jane’s 
arms. “This mammy dog crept off and had her pups under the 
house. I couldn’t get at ’em. Then she toted ’em off in the 
woods. I been searching high and low. She carried on so, I shut 
her up in the dog pen.” 

All this time Jane and Teddy stood on the porch and Luther 
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Bart glared at them through a crack as he held the door part 
way open. He never once said, “Won’t you come in?” or, 
“Much obliged for saving my dogs,” as a polite person would. 

Jane Lister thought he was rude and unkind. She said, “When 
Ben and Rock Bottom made a fuss you might have known 
they’d found the puppies. You did not care. You could have 
let out the mother dog and she’d have shown you the way. I 
wouldn’t be as mean and lazy as you are even if I did own a 
gold mine!” Jane did not mean to repeat what Dale Gillow had 
told, but the man’s mistrust made her think of it. 

The words “gold mine” made the old man even more furious. 
He snatched open the door, yanked Jane and Teddy in, and 
slammed the door on the nose of the little mother dog so she 
cried, “Yip! Yip!” 

“Who sent you spying?” Luther Bart demanded. “What do 
you know about mines?” 

Teddy shrank behind Jane, and Jane was too surprised to 


answer. She opened her mouth and shut it again, before words 
would come. 

“Find your tongue, Miss!” hollered the old man. “You used 
it plenty fast a minute ago. What about a mine? Who sent you 
up here?” 

“Nothing—nobody!” Jane sputtered angrily. “You let us go! 
First you chase us, and then drag us in your house. My good- 
ness!” 

Luther Bart stroked his chin with a boney hand, and a sly 
look came into his eyes. “Children don’t know about gold mines, 
unless somebody tells ’em,” he said. “If that Dale Gillow’s been 
wagging his tongue, I’ll haul out his backbone and whip him 
with it!” 

Jane saw she must explain, or their new friend Dale would 
be in trouble. “My father knows all about mines. That’s his 
business. He’s a geologist.” 
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“Ho! We'll see about that!” Luther Bart said, as if he did not 
believe a word. And before they could cry out or struggle, he 
seized Teddy by one arm and Jane by her shoulder, and herded 
them into an inside room. He snatched one puppy from Teddy’s 
shirt and the other from Jane’s arms. Then he backed out and 
locked the door. 

Teddy and Jane were prisoners. They heard Luther Bart 
stump away. They heard the mother dog give little crying 
barks as she ran along after him wanting her puppies. Then 
everything was quiet. 

“I’m frightened,” Teddy gulped. 

“I’m mad,” said Jane. “He’s no business locking us up. We 
only meant to be nice, and now look! I’m hungry, too. It’s way 
past dinner time. Mother will be cross, and worried.” 

After they had tried both windows, and wrenched at the 
locked door, there was nothing to do but sit down on the dusty 
floor, or walk around the dull room. Except for stacks of old 
magazines and a map on the wall, the room was empty. The 
windows looked out on dry, weed-grown fields. 

“I’m thirsty,” Teddy complained. “We could break a win- 
dow and get out.” 

“No, we mustn’t. We needn’t be bad because he is,” said 
Jane. “And he’d hear us, anyway.” 

Jane dragged open a cupboard door. “Here are a lot of boxes,” 
she said, dragging one out. “It’s got pieces of stone and rubbish 
in, like father’s. See, Ted! Here’s a sparkly bit. Father says 
that’s iron pyrites.” 

But Teddy was not interested. He pouted, and Jane saw his 
face pucker up for a good howl. Before he could let it out she 
said, “Hush that. Don’t be a baby. There’s nothing to be 
scared of.” 

“We're locked in,” gulped Teddy, swallowing a sob. “We'll 
starve. I wish—I wish we’d never come to Glen Hazard!” _ 
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““THERE’S NOTHING TO BE SCARED OF—” 


Jane roamed about. “You stupid! Father will find us. 
Mother’ll tell him we’re up here.” But she was not very happy 
herself. She remembered that Mother did not know where 
‘here’ was. It might be late night before they were found. Be- 
cause she was miserable she snapped at Teddy. “All this came 
from your following that old police dog.” 

“You came, too!” Teddy argued back, when Jane put the 
blame on him. “And you ought to know better, because you 
are the biggest!” 

This sort of to and fro did not help. They settled to fretful 
silence. It got to be sundown, and still they stayed locked up 
in the stuffy back room of old Luther Bart’s house. 

Teddy kicked the door panels and screamed, “I want a drink 
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of water!” over and over again. At last the old man came along — 
and opened the door just far enough to thrust in a fruit jar full 
of tepid water. Then he locked the door and shuffled away. 

“I wish father would come soon,” Teddy sighed, when he 
and Jane had taken a long drink. 

“And I wish Dale Gillow had stayed and helped us search 
in the well,” added Jane. “Of course, he could not tell we’d be 
dragged in here. He’s a nice boy, and so is Rock Bottom— 
dog, I mean. Oh, pooh! I mean Dale’s a boy and Rock’s a dog, 
and both nice.” 

“What do you keep talking for?” Teddy fussed. “I wish I 
had a sandwich!” 

“Well, you haven’t!” Jane tossed her long braids. “Do 
you think I carry them around in case we get locked up all 
afternoon by a crazy old man? Listen—there’s somebody 
knocking at the door. Hear the dogs barking!” 

“It’s Father!” Teddy screamed, and he began pounding on 
the door with both fists. “Here I am! Here we are!” he hollered. 

There*was a trample of footsteps, a grating of key in lock, 
and the old man yanked the door open. Mr. Lister towered 
behind him. 

Teddy and Jane pushed by Luther Bart and flung themselves 
into their father’s arms. 

“Are you all right? How did this happen?” Mr. Lister stood 
them back at arm’s length to look them over. “Well, you’ve got 
all your arms and legs and heads,” he smiled. “Now run out 
and wait on the porch. There’s some one there you'll be glad 
to see!” 

“I’m starved,” Jane said. “I want to go home to Mother, 
and supper. Hurry, Father! Let’s get out of this awful place. 
Oh, I’m so glad to see you!” 

Teddy remembered, “He did give us a drink of water, this 
man did. What’s on the porch—who?” 
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“Go and see!” laughed his father. “I'll be along in a minute.” 
And he said to Luther Bart, “Show me the samples.” ‘Then he 
and the old man went in and pulled boxes from the cupboard. 

When Jane and Teddy got out doors, there was Ben stand- 
ing all eager, with his great tail curved like a half moon and 
waving welcome. 

Mr. Lister soon came out. “Come on, scamps! Home!” 

But there was another surprise waiting. Luther Bart came 
around the house with the other puppy in his arms—the one 
that had not fallen in the well. 

“Here!” he said, thrusting it at Jane. “You can have him. 
I didn’t mean you harm. You saved me a heap o’ money find- 
ing those others!” 

Teddy jumped up and down and clapped his hands. He 
shouted, “Two dogs! Now we have two dogs, Ben for me, and 
Jane’s favorite kind for her!” 

Jane gasped, “Oh—thank you!” And clutched the puppy to 
her. “I’m sorry I said what I did, about your being mean. You 
can’t be, or dogs wouldn’t like you!” 

“Go on home!” growled Luther Bart. But he did not sound 
fierce any more. The mother dog came tearing around the house 
looking for her puppy. She seemed content when she saw Jane 
had it, but tried to follow when they started home. So Ben 
turned around and said, “Whoof!” at her, and whoofed her 
right back through the gate, where Luther Bart picked her up. 

It was quite dark, and the little finger nail of a moon was 
no use to light their way through the woods, But Mr. Lister 
was used to finding his way in strange country. 

Jane could not get along with the puppy wiggling in her 
arms, so Mr. Lister said, “Pop him in my pocket! There! Now 
skip along. Mother is waiting.” 

When the little dog was trucked into the big coat pocket, he 
stuck his head out, and made a yapping noise. Ben ran up and 
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sniffed him, and the puppy said, “Yip-pip-pip!” in a high ~ 
squeak. 

Jane and Teddy laughed. Jane said, “I'll call him Pip-pip!” 

When they got near the briar patch, Jane said, “We met a 
boy who said these were blackberries. Just what Mother 
wanted. Ben led us right here first thing!” 

“Ben is going to lead to a lot of good luck,” laughed Mr. 
Lister. “I bought him from a man in town. I can use him on 
prospecting trips.” 

Teddy said solemnly, “His whole name is Blackberry Ben. 
Because he found what Mother wanted.” 

“Why did Mr. Bart keep us locked up?” Jane asked. She 
had been too happy about Pip-pip to ask questions before. 
“And why were you so long finding us?” 

And Teddy said, “Yes, why were you?” 

“T was in town till late,” Mr. Lister said. “When I got home 
Mother was so frightened. She couldn’t imagine what had 
happened, when you didn’t come home at dinner time.” 

“We were frightened, too,” said Teddy. 

Mr. Lister explained some more. “Mr. Bart was angry you 
knew he had a mine. It isn’t a gold mine, but another kind that’s 
just as good. He was cheated once and since then he has kept 
his mine secret. When you said I knew about such things he 
shut you up in the shed. You see, he thought that was the best 
way to fetch me along!” 

“Goodness, he didn’t have to lock us in!” Jane cried, as they 
came in sight of home. “We’d have told you to come.” 

“Yes, but you might have told other people, too,” said Mr. 
Lister. “He did not know you would keep a secret. But it’s all 
right now. I’ve got a job helping Mr. Bart, thanks to Black- 
berry Ben who led you up there. That dog has brought us 
luck.” 


“Yes, and we met Dale Gillow, and he’s going to send his 
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sister and some girls to play with us!” Jane remembered. “And 
I’ve got Pip-pip! Let me show Mother!” 

She lifted Pip-pip out of the pocket and ran ahead to where 
Mrs. Lister was standing in the lighted doorway. 

Mr. Lister shouted, “All safe, Mother!” 

And Teddy raced along with Ben, shouting, “Pip-pip and 
Rock Bottom and Blackberry Ben!” 

“And Mother,” Jane cried, when they all came together in 
a happy bunch at the doorway. “We've all got what we wanted 
most. Father’s going to work Mr. Bart’s mine, and I’ve got girl 
friends, and you've got a blackberry patch. . . .” 

Teddy pushed in, “I told you if I had a dog he’d find every- 
thing!” 

“Goodness me!” Mrs. Lister said, “so you did, little Hard- 
head!” And Pip-pip reared up in Jane’s arms and said “Yap!” 
at Ben. And Blackberry Ben said, “Whoof!” right back. 
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A clever woman matches wits with the 
great Gorillas in this African tale 


THE HUNGRY GORILLAS 


AN Arrican Fok TALE 
By H. H. Prince Axix1 K. Nyasonco 
Illustrated by The Hewitts 


Tuis is a story of a Bisoro village in East Africa. It was a per- 
fectly lovely village called Dere on the banks of the river Itara 
and quite close to the forest. In that forest were many animals: 
lions and hyenas, elephants and gorillas, and many others be- 
sides. ‘This is a story of the great gorillas, a story which has been 
told again and again by African mothers and fathers to their 
children at bedtime, for these animal stories of the Bisoro people 
are told only at night. 

One very hot year, the story goes, the drought was so severe 
that even the trees in the forest began to wither and the leaves 
fell off. There was very little shade for the Gorillas, and no food 
at all to be found. 

Driven by hunger, the Gorillas decided to attack the nearest 
village and take the houses and gardens for themselves. Early 
one morning the Gorillas attacked. 

The battle went so badly that some families cleared out of 
the village at once and left their homes to the Gorillas. Other 
families thought it would be possible to stay in the village with 
the Gorillas living in the empty houses. They soon found out 
their mistake, however, when the Gorillas decided to eat the 
people. 

The Gorillas went first into a house where the man had three 
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children, two boys and one girl. They tied up the husband and 
told the wife she must cook the baby for them. Not daring to 
disobey openly, she agreed to do it, but told them it would take 
a day to prepare the feast. She was a clever woman and had a 
plan to trick the Gorillas if she could persuade them to wait a 
day. Fortunately, they suspected nothing. 

As soon as the Gorillas had gone off, she went into the garden 
and cut a very soft root from a plantain tree, and then took some 
very old bones she had been keeping for her dog. She put them 
all in a pot over the fire and cooked them. That was the first 
part of her plan. 

Then she took her husband’s hunting net and her barkcloth 
curtains out of the house, and climbed up into the Muwafu 
tree in her garden. High up in the branches, she fastened the 
net like a hammock and lined it with barkcloth so that no one 
underneath could see through it. That was the second part of 
her plan. 

Then she carried the baby up and placed him safely inside 
out of sight. That was the third and most important part of 
her plan. 

When the Gorillas came back next day to feast on her child, 
as they thought, she was ready for them. They all enjoyed the 
plantain stew she had prepared for them, and never suspected 
her trick. Indeed, they were so pleased that they gave her orders 
to cook one child each day until all were eaten. And the woman 
cheerfully agreed. If she had fooled them once, she could do 
it again. 

Twice more she cut up a plantain root and put old bones in 
the pot. And each time she hid another child in the shelter she 
had built in the tree. 

When her last child had disappeared, the Gorillas said, ““To- 
morrow, you must cook yourself.” Again she agreed cheer- 
fully, and after she had put the plantain root and bones on to 
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cook she climbed up the tree and joined her children. How " 
glad she was to have them safely away from the Gorillas. But 
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“tT AM COMING TO GET YOU,” CRIED THE GORILLA 


now, she must try to save her husband, too, for he was still in 
their hands. 
When the Gorillas came back next day, they enjoyed the 
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stew she had made and said to the man, “We are going to release 
you, so that you can cook yourself before we come back to- 
morrow. We have eaten your children and your wife, and now 
it is your turn.” 

The poor man trembled violently, and had no sleep that 
night. He could not think what to do, for he was as stupid as 
his wife was clever. Besides, he had not seen his wife do any 
cooking, for men in a Bisoro tribe never go near the kitchen. 
He could not imagine how she had cooked the children or her- 
self. Still, he knew he must make an effort to carry out the 
Gorillas’ orders. 

When morning came, he filled the biggest pot he could find 
with water. As soon as it boiled he stupidly put his finger in. 
It scalded him, and he pulled his finger out, and shouted, 
“QOh-h-h!” 

Then he put a foot in, but that was even more uncomfortable 
and made him yell still louder. 

“O my wife,” he cried, “how did you cook yourself? I have 
to cook myself and I don’t know how.” 

Immediately his wife climbed down the Muwafu tree to 
help him. 

“Go up into the tree,” she said, “and stay with the children. 
You will find them all hidden up there.” He went at once, 
without speaking. 

She quickly gathered all the rubbish she could find, tough 
old roots and old bones, and put them in the pot. There was not 
time to gather plantain roots for this stew. Then she climbed 
the tree again. 

When the Gorillas came back from hunting and tasted the 
food waiting for them, they made wry faces. 

“Oh, this is awful! What a nasty old man!” they said. “He 
is very tough, and has a bad taste besides.” 

The next morning the Gorilla leader thought he would take 
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a sun bath before he went hunting for more food. And, as luck ” 
would have it, he sat down with his back leaning against the 
Muwafu tree, right beneath the family hiding-place in the 
hammock. 

As the Gorilla sat there enjoying the warmth of the sun, his 
eyes closed with contentment, one of the boys who was young 
and careless dropped something which fell on the Gorilla’s 
head. He was nearly asleep, and when he felt something falling 
down on him, he woke up with a jerk. Looking up into the 
tree, he discovered the secret hiding place, for the careless boy 
was peering over the edge of the shelter. 

The Gorilla shouted up at them, “We have eaten one family 
and can eat another. I am coming up to get you.” 

The woman shouted back, “Here is a rope to help you, Sir,” 
and she let down a rope. The Gorilla thanked her and started 
to climb up. He did not know this same woman had tricked 
him five times and was inviting him now into a trap. 

Up, up he climbed, hand over hand. When he had nearly 
reached the top, she cut the rope. Down fell the Gorilla like 
a stone and all his bones cracked. He died at once, and as soon 
as the other Gorillas saw that their leader was dead, they ran 
away. 

Now, the clever woman could bring her children back into 
their home. Now, her husband played the drum, and sent out 
the message to the hidden villagers that the Gorillas were gone. 
Now, it was safe for the villagers to come back. 

All the people came trooping joyfully home again, and life 
in the village went on as though the Gorillas had never troubled 
them. But the villagers never forgot that clever woman and the 
way she had saved her husband, her children, and the village 
from the hungry Gorillas during the time of the great drought. 
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MAN AND THE MOON 


By ARMAND SPITZ 
Illustrated by Kit Wright 


THE MAN IN THE MOON plays its part in some of the oldest 
stories of man. But this imaginary man is only one of a number 
of pictures which men have seen in the moon, and the pictures 
in the moon are only a part of the story of the age-old interest 
men have felt for the moon. 

It’s interesting that the Man in the Moon, which is the most 
talked-about picture, is one of the hardest to see. There’s one 
man, visible when the moon is a crescent. And there’s another 
Man in the Moon which can be seen at full moon. But neither 
of these men is nearly so clear as the Woman in the Moon, 
whose profile is seen facing to the left for a week before and 
after full moon. 

You will also see a crab up there in the moon, and a donkey. 
You need only to look for the dark spots and use your imagina- 
tion, because the markings are there which will help you to find 
them. 

If you have a telescope which makes objects larger and turns 
them upside down, you'll easily see the lady reading a book. 
And right in the middle of the moon you'll see a perfect dark 
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DONKEY LADY READING WITCH 


profile of an old witch with a hooked nose and sharp pointed 
chin. Point these Moon-pictures out to your friends and see 
if you can find more interesting figures in photographs of the 
moon or in the moon itself some clear summer night. 

These markings on the moon are not imaginary, although the 
pictures men see are imaginary. The dark spots at one time were 
ealled seas, but there is no water on the moon, so there can’t be 
seas. They are actually parts of the moon’s surface which are 
darker than their surroundings, just as a large area of stone or 
soil would look darker, if viewed from a distance, than a desert 
with its sands. 

No wonder people have often been more interested in the 
moon than in the sun or the stars. It is the only thing in the sky 
that does things which are different. It moves among the stars. 
It gives light when light is most needed—when it is dark. And 
even more wonderful than all the other things, it changes its 
shape! 

The Moon is actually the most popular of all heavenly ob- 
jects. For ages, men have gathered their families around them 
and have told and retold the legends about the Moon. There 
have been countless songs and poems which tell of its beauty 
and its importance to men of all ages, from earliest history to 
today. Because of all these stories, men have always felt that the 
Moon is particularly close to them. 
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HIGH TIDE 


For that matter, the moon is very close to us—closer than 
any other heavenly object. If you wrapped a string around the 
earth only ten times, and then stretched it out, it would just 
reach the moon. Take a plum, or a lemon. Tie it on a long string 
and swing it around your head. This would represent the moon 
traveling around the earth once each month, sticking close to us 
while we travel through space. 

The moon has always been popular, and she has been help- 
ful, too. Of course, when men first tried to tell time, they used 
the sun. They counted the number of times it grew light and 
dark, and called these periods days. But after a dozen or so days, 
it was rather hard to keep track of them. But men remembered 
that the moon returns to the same place in the sky, and has the 
same size and shape, in about thirty days. When men sailed 
forth on a voyage, they told their families that they would come 
sailing home when one moon had passed. So, when the moon 
again had the same shape, anxious watch was kept for the re- 
appearance of the voyagers. 

This period of time was called a “moonth,” which we now 
know as a month. In Biblical days, the high priest would keep 
a sharp watch for the first sign of a crescent moon in the evening 
skies, and then he blew a trumpet and declared the beginning 
of a new month. These were the beginnings of the calendar 
month as we know it today. 

The life of many countries depends upon their commerce 
with other lands; great cities have grown wherever it has been 
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LOW TIDE 


possible to bring boats from distant lands, carrying valuable 
goods, and taking still other goods away. Some ports can have 
ships sailing in at high tide but not at low tide. In ancient days, 
vessels came into a harbor and, a few hours later, when the 
water went down, the vessel was almost on dry land. The tides 
are one of the most important effects of the moon on men and 
their affairs. 

It is known that the moon plays a very important part in the 
lives of man, but there is an even closer relationship between 
man and the moon because of the romance, poetry and fanciful 
legend it inspires. This has been true ever since man first saw 
the moon, and it will be true as long as the moon comes back 
every “moonth” to shine on man. 
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Illustration by Frank Dosias from Oscar THE TRAINED SEAL 


JUST FOR FUN 


We all have our favorite “funny” books,—the stories that 
seem funnier every time we read them. It may be the amiable 
antics of Dr. Dolittle and his animal friends, or the wise sayings 
of Mr. Toad in Winp In THE WIiLows, or the disappearing 
grin of the Cheshire Cat in ALIce 1p WonDERLAND. Or perhaps 
you prefer to chuckle over the unusual happenings in THE 
PETERKIN Papers or the peculiar habits of Mary Poppins, who 
could dine in mid-air or disappear with the West Wind, or 
even the antics of that Srory Parape discovery, Oscar, THE 
TRAINED SEAL. 

When you think of any of your favorite funny stories, I 
believe you think of the pictures as much as the stories. For the 
pictures bring vividly before you the exaggerations or the ab- 
surdities that make you smile, or chuckle, or rush to share the 
joke with the nearest one available. 

It’s not much fun to laugh alone, so reading funny books is 
often best done aloud. Try the limericks of Edward Lear or 
Laura E. Richards’ Tirra Lirra, or the Just So Stories, when 
you're ready to take it easy after a hot summer’s day of work or 
play. And there’s one thing about a good funny story or poem, 
when you find it: It isn’t just for six-year-olds, or sixteen-year- 
olds. It’s for every one. 

Because pictures are sometimes the most important part of a 
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funny book, I am going to list a few favorite titles under the | 
names of the artists who drew the pictures. 


Illustrated by Robert Lawson 


Mr. Popper’s Pencuins by Richard and Florence Atwater (Little. $1.50) 
Tue Story oF Ferpinanp by Munro Leaf (Viking. $1) 


Illustrated and written by Dr. Seuss 


THE 500 Hats or BARTHOLOMEW Cussins (Vanguard. $1.50) 
Anp To THINK THAT I Saw IT oN MuLserry StREET (Vanguard. $1.25) 


Illustrated and written by William Péne du Bois 
Tue Great Geppy (Viking. $2) 
Tue Ture PoticeMeEN (Viking. $2) 


Illustrated and written by Munro Leaf 


MANNERS CAN BE Fun (Stokes. $1.25) 
SAFETY CAN BE Fun (Stokes. $1.25) 


Illustrated by Ernest Shepard 


Tue WIN» IN THE WILLows by Kenneth Grahame (Scribners. $1) 
Tue ReLucrant Dracon by Kenneth Grahame (Holiday House. $1.25) 


Illustrated by Walt Disney 


Pinoccuio by Dorothy Baruch (Heath. $1) 
ScHOOLpAYs IN DisNEYVILLE by Caroline Emerson (Heath. $1) 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Honk THE Moosz by Phil Stong (Dodd Mead. $2) 
Tue Tooseys by Mabel La Rue (Nelson. $1.50) 


Illustrated by Anne Heyneman 


Tom Twist by William Allen Butler (Holiday House. $1) 
WILLIAM WIGGLEWHISTLE by the artist (Scribners. $1.50) 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Tates or Livine PLaytuines by Antoniorrobles (Modern Age. $.50) 
Merry Ta.es FROM SpaIn by Antoniorrobles (Winston. $1.50) 
Papre-Porko by Robert Davis (Holiday House. $2) 
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Tom Puzzlewit leaned against the railing and looked across the porch 
at his brother and sister. Nancy was curled up in the hammock, reading 
a story book, and Peter was writing busily. 

“On a rainy day like this,” said Tom, “the least we can do is to amuse 
each other.” No one paid any attention to him. 

“I'd be glad to amuse you any time you like,” he went on. “The fact 
is I’m a wonderful mind reader. I can tell you any number that Peter 
thinks about.” 

Nancy looked up from her book. “I know them all,” she remarked. 

“All what?” 

“All the mind reading tricks.” 

Tom grinned. “Not this one, you don’t.” 

“Try it and see,” cried Nancy. 

Of course, that was just what Tom wanted. “You choose the num- 
ber,” he said, “and tell it to Pete while I’m in the house.” 

Peter grunted and put away his pencil and paper. 

Nancy went over to him and whispered, “TI'wenty-one.” Then she 
called Tom back. 

“I know better than to let Peter call you,” she cried. “He might say 
something that would give you a hint.” 

The boys laughed. “He doesn’t have to give me any hints,” said Tom. 

He went behind Peter’s chair and put his hands one on each side of 
Peter’s head between his eyes and his ears, Peter sat quite still, but Tom 
made dreadful faces, as if mind reading were a great strain. After a 
minute or two he said that the number was twenty-one. 

“That’s right,” cried Nancy. “And I don’t know the trick.” 

“Then I suppose you want a continuous performance,” said Peter. 

“That might help,” his sister agreed. 

But though the boys did the trick several times, she couldn’t guess 
how it worked. 

“Peter doesn’t seem to give any signals at all,” she cried. 

Peter laughed. “I'll tell you how we do it,” he explained. “When 
you chose twenty-one, I pressed my back teeth together twice. Then 
I counted ten to myself, and pressed them together once. Every time 
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my jaw tightens, it moves some bone or muscle in my temples and Tom 
can feel it. I always count ten between the figures so he will know it 
is twenty-one and not three.” 

“It’s a good trick,” Nancy said. “Does it work with everybody?” 

“Of course,” cried Tom. “But it’s hard when some one takes a num- 
ber with zero in it. If you had said forty; Pete would have yawned for 
the zero.” 

“How about doing some puzzles for a change?” laughed Peter. 
“Here’s one I have been working on. It’s almost too easy for you.” 

“Oh, I’ve got one, too,” cried Nancy. “It’s a maze. You start at the 


lion’s mouth and try to get to the end of his tail without crossing any 
lines ” 
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As she held out her puzzle, Peter handed her these questions: 


What plant is a domestic animal plus a tiny bite? 

What plant is the end of a football field plus the home of a lion plus 
a stick? 

What plant is an automobile plus a horse’s cry plus to avoid? 

What plant is a black and white animal plus a vegetable? 

What plant is a lot of vitality plus a cat’s song? 

What plant is a device for drawing water plus a relative? 

What plant is pulling your mother plus part of your foot? 


_ (Atswers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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KNOTS FOR SAILORS AND COWBOYS 


Every one makes knots in the course of his daily activities, but not 
every one makes them right. For those who will be using boats and 
fish tackle, swings and lassos this summer, here are some first principles 
of scientific knot-making. 

All knots are begun by either “loops” or “hitches,” and these may 
be single or double as required. 





Simple Hitch Underhand Loop Overband Loop 


If the loose end of the rope is now passed through either an over- 
hand or underhand loop and drawn taut, the simplest of all knots—the 
Thumb Knot or Overhand Knot—is formed. The principal use of this 
knot is in the end of a rope or cord to prevent it from slipping 
through anything. 

The next step is to learn the important and useful loops, nooses and 
running knots. The simple Running Knot or Slippery Hitch is made 
by passing a hitch instead of the end of the rope through an overhand 
or underhand loop. 

This knot is used where you want your knot to slip if a heavy strain 
comes. Yachtsmen use it round a sail “in stops.” Sailors sometimes used 
it when they wanted to play a joke on a messmate. They would tie his 





Tomfool Knot 
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hammock to its hook with this knot. It would stand the strain of his 
getting in the hammock, but as he wriggled down it would give way 
and drop him on the floor. A simple thumb knot in the loose end limits 
the slipping and gives this knot fair holding power. 

In its double shape the running loop under the name of the Tomfool 
Knot has become widely known. It is made in the beginning like the 
Running Knot after which the firm end is passed through the open 
simple knot so as to form a double bow or loop. In a pinch you can use 
this knot for handcuffs. Put the prisoner’s hands or wrists through the 
open loops, then draw these tight and tie the loose ends firmly round 
the center. The common Loop Knot forms the ordinary useful loop 
of everyday life. 

Another important knot to know is the Bowline. This is the knot used 
in the cowboy’s lasso and is the sailor’s regular knot for putting a loop 
into the end of a rope. It makes a loop which does not slip, which can- 
not jam, and which can easily be untied. Sailors use this knot in the end 
of the mooring rope that is dropped over the post on the wharf, to 
join together the ends of two hawsers, and for many other purposes. 

For the lasso, the Running Bowline is used, but this is just the ordi- 
nary bowline knot made around 
the same rope instead of a post. 
That is, the long end of the rope is 
brought back through the loop, so 
that you get a running noose. Since 
this loop which cowboys call a 
honda will not tighten, the rope 
runs through freely and you get 

Ordinary or Standing Bowline quick action when the noose is 

thrown over a running broncho or 

steer. But try it first on a post. Sometimes they put leather in the 

bottom of the honda to keep it from wearing through, and lash the 
small end with wire to make it stronger. 

To throw the rope, you hold the noose in your right hand with the 
honda running down the noose. The rest of the rope is coiled evenly 
and held in your left. You gently roll the noose from side to side until 
all the kinks are out; then bring it well over the head and flip it forward 
so that the weight of the honda keeps it open. No amount of telling 
will help you do this so much as some serious practice; so go to it and 
you should soon be better than that boy on the cover. 





Adapted from Knots, Ties anv Sptices by J. Irving (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) 
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€ OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 


ha: SO ee anee athe gates Atle woe 


Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PaRaDe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. Be 
sure to write your name and age clearly on all contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


ROADS 


Roads must have a wonderful knowledge 
They travel so far and see so much. 

Roads are like us 

Some are better than others. 

Each road has its place and stays there 
Each has a job and does it. 


—Craic GRIDLEY, age 12 


SUMMER 


Scorching heat—and when I touch the pump handle, 
I draw back with a cry; 

And the earth looks anxiously, and the tree bends from 
the heat-giving sky. 

The old creek is dry. Its refreshing waters no longer 
cool my sunburned skin. 

And at night when all is cool, I rejoice. The barrel is 
dry that the rain was in. 

I see, on the bottom, ants and beetles that were 
drowned, then scorched under smoldering heat. 

The sand feels dry and hot to my bare, aching feet. 


—Cora.ie Norris, age 10 
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HOUSE HUNTING 


Mr. and Mrs. Wren were house hunting. They had recently returned 
from a trip to the south. It was necessary that they find a new home, 
as the roof leaked in their old home and inside the house it was 
very dirty. 

“Well, I suppose we'll have to build a new one,” said Mr. Wren with 
a sigh. “I had hoped to make the old house do for another season.” 

“T like those new houses on Garden Terrace,” said Mrs. Wren. “Let’s 
look at them before we start to work.” 

“Do you mean those fancy houses with bright colored roofs?” said 
Mr. Wren. “They did look rather good on the posts of the garden 
fence. But I suppose they were not intended for poor birds like us.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Wren. “Why shouldn’t we have a beautiful 
house? Come along and let’s see them.” 

Mr. Wren knew he mustn’t quarrel with his wife, so he flew after 
her over the fields, then the streets, until they came to a beautiful 
garden. 

The fence was quite high and every post held a gaily painted tiny 
wooden house, A green and white house with an orange roof had an 
entrance just the right size, with a neat little porch. It was the prettiest 
house in Garden Terrace. The wren decided to take it. A cheery song 
every morning was the rent he paid. 


—IrENE De Favw, age 8 


AMERICA SINGS 


All day our mighty country sings, 

It sings the whole night long. 

It sings with shops and tools and things, 
It sings a working song. 


The hammers, nails and saws may sing 
A song of buildings tall. 

But needles, pins and little things, 

May sing of something small. 


—VirGINIA BAILEY, age 13 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: catnip, goldenrod, carnation, skunk cabbage, 
pepper, pumpkin, tomato. 
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IN BED AT NIGHT 


After I’m in bed at night and supposed to be asleep, I listen until I 
don’t hear anybody downstairs. Then the fun begins. I pull all of the 
covers off the bed and make it the other way. When I get tired of it 
that way, I change it again. I always do it in the dark and quietly. Some- 
times I hear my dog barking and run downstairs and bring him up with 
me in my bed to keep him from barking. When I want to change the 
bed, I put him in my doll bed until I am through. He doesn’t like it very 
much, but I can’t help it. Then he comes back in bed with me but he 
soon goes downstairs again because he wiggles too much. Sometimes I’m 
caught playing, but then I jump in my bed and pretend I’m asleep. I am 
never caught changing my bed, thank goodness! Then I play I’m riding 
a horse. Of course I’m in bed. I grip my knees and kick myself and 
whisper, “Giddy up.” Sometimes my brothers hear me. But in spite of 
my troubles I have a very nice night. I love to go to bed and I hate to 
get up and now you know why. 


—Rutu CLarKson, age 10 








I am a member of the Leicester Penguin Bicycling Club in Leicester, 
Mass. This is my Firestone Warrior Bicycle. 


—VERN TROELTZSCH, age 10 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


You will find a picture of one of the bicycles of the Leicester Pen- 
guin Bicycle Club on page 54. This club has eight members and they 
meet every Wednesday at three in the afternoon. Here is news from 
John Turner about our smallest club in Maine: 


I am going to tell about my Penguin Club. It has two members, they 
are my brother and I. I just started it in March. We have meetings every 
Monday evening. Once a month we have a Story Parade meeting. At it 
we read the Peter Penguin Club’s News and a story, and talk over plans. 
We have hobbies. We have stamps. I collect U. S. stamps and Evan col- 
lects foreign stamps. We aren’t going to have meetings in the summer. 
But we will go on picnics and hikes. 


Our Penguin Club consists of ten, 
A friendly group are we, 

We all express intelligence 

As well as energy. 


A curious stage we all have reached. 
We're fearless as can be. 
We hope we will remain that way 
And be happy, gay and free. 

—JANE RHODES 


THE TOAD 


Once there was a toad, a very brave toad. One day the toad was 
hopping when suddenly he saw a baby bird, who fell from its nest and 
was dying, and the toad wanted to put it back in its nest, but the toad 
couldn’t climb trees, so he kept howling and all the birds looked to see 
what he was howling about, and they saw the bird, and one of them 
came, said “Pick the bird up and hop on my back,” and up they flew. 

—MarsHAa. Lipman, age 8 


THE AIRPLANE 


Did you ever see an airplane so big and so long? 
They have big propellors that are heavy and strong. 
Did you ever see an airplane so high in the air 
That you just stand and stare? 
So high in the air. 

—KENNETH MOELK, age 9 
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Have You Ewer Seen Real Live Persons 


Oat of Story Books? 


JOOP the Giraffe Brings to a Million 
Children Every Year Story Book Characters 


TY On the Stage! 
OPERAS BALLETS PLAYS 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” “Robin Hood” “The Emperor’s Treasure 
“The Bumble Bee Prince” “Adventures of Puck” Chest” 
“The Princess and the “Run, Peddler, Run” 
Swineherd” 


ASK MOTHER AND DAD TO LET JOOP THE GIRAFFE HELP YOU 
SEE STORY BOOKS ON THE STAGE IN YOUR OWN SCHOOL. 


Mother and Dad, do you know that — 


Touring companies of professional adult artists travel to large and small com- 
munities everywhere in the United States and Canada, fully equipped with modern 
stage effects, scenery, lighting and costumes. Under local sponsorship of civic and 
social organizations and schools, the children see entertainments of highest calibre 
at 25 cents or less. 


“Junior Programs, Inc. breaks exciting new ground in bringing cultural entertain- 
ment to America’s children.” —Readers’ Digest. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. DOROTHY L. McFADDEN 
37 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Founder-Director 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parane, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 

















Bobbie and Donnie have 
an exciting time when— 
PATRICK GOES A-HUNTING 
By Esther Brann 


The lively twin boys try to make a hunting 


dog out of Patrick. Simple text and many 





pictures in two colors. (Ages 6-8) $1.00 


itaitiaeaitibialientiains 60 Fifth Avenue —New York 








TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN? 


You should read CREATIVE EXPRESSION, covering the major fields of art— 
the graphic and plastic arts, music, literature, and dramatics. It represents the 
views of 63 educators and their experiences with school children in helping them 
to model with clay, make block prints, decorate the school, compose music, make 
and use puppets, express their thoughts and feelings through poetry, prose, and 
the dramatic form including the dance and choral speaking. 


350 pages. 30 color plates. 90 black & white pictures. Price: $2.00 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


221 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











BOOKS for YOUNG AMERICA! 


Young America’s favorite authors and illustrators are liberally represented in our 1940 
Catalogue of Books for Girls and Boys, just off the press. Tales of adventure and romance, 
travel in distant lands, out-of-doors hobbies for active girls and boys, and practical do-it- 
yourself books that even the youngest member of the family can appreciate and enjoy. A 
genuinely helpful guide to book selection. Send for your copy today! 


G- nal, wn. COU Gos “ds 9 Ds ai 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. | 
300 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















CHILDREN OF AMERICA 


THE BLUE BOOK, illustrated, 329 pages. $1.75. 


Stories from the 1936 Srory Parape, with an introduction by 
Dr. Jean Betzner. 


THE RED BOOK, illustrated, 372 pages. $1.75. 


Stories from the 1937 Story ParaDe, introduction by Elizabetl 
Coatsworth. 


THE GREEN BOOK, illustrated, 346 pages. $1.75. 


Stories from the 1938 Story Parape, introduction by 
Stories you may have Lamberton Becker. 


Boxed set of three, $5.00 


S| missed or old favorites, in 


handsomely bound vol- THE YELLOW BOOK, ill d 
umes that will be a per- , illustrated, 330 pages. $1.75. 


manent addition to home Stories from the 1939 Story Parape, introduction by Walte 
or school library. de la Mare. 


Sixteen gay and adventurous storie 
of the children of America .. . nort 


Illustrated, 194 pages. $1.50. east, south and west. 


STORY PARADE PICTURE BOOKS 


Illustrated in four colors. Fifty cents each. 


THE GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL. Story and pictures by Ellis Credle. 
The goat caused Hubert plenty of trouble—but in the end it was he 
who secured his master’s dearest wish. 
| THE KING AND THE PRINCESS. Story by Jack O’Brien. g w 4 
« 


Pictures by Kurt Wiese. A stirring and unforgettable tale of the won- 
derful friendship of a dog and a cat with a wooden leg. 


} OSCAR THE TRAINED SEAL. Story by Mabel E. Neikirk. \- 


Pictures by Frank Dobias. Oscar could do a lot more than . 


circus tricks. He could talk Mr. Zabriski into any kind of oo 


an adventure—and he did. 
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|) MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS. Story by Cornelia Meigs. 





mother “make Christmas” out of nothing at all is a tale 
of true inspiration and gayety. 


ali : 
_ *d: oe : 
Pictures by Lois Lenski. The way little Sally and her Pars ~ A Ly rN 
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